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jealously defended the privileges and traditions of the House
against any innovation. His devoted admirer, John Hatsell,
the Clerk of the House, compiled the four volumes of par-
liamentary precedents in which the rulings of his former
chief are reverently enshrined. The forms recorded in the
journals are stereotyped and are highly technical. It was an
age of technicalities. Special pleaders split hairs in judicial
proceedings. Conveyancers span out their subtleties to inor-
dinate length in legal chambers. Form was worshipped for
its own sake, often to the detriment of substance. The same
spirit showed itself in the proceedings of Parliament. It was,
as Dr. Redlich has said, the Alexandrian epoch of parlia-
mentary procedure. The principles evolved in creative and
revolutionary periods were laboriously reduced to form, and
in the process life and growth were often arrested and ten-
dencies were ossified into dogmas. Parliamentary procedure
became a mystery, unintelligible except to the initiated, and
the officials who formulated the rules were not anxious that
their knowledge should be too widely shared. Forms were
multiplied. No less than eighteen separate questions, repre-
senting successive stages, had to be put and decided on every
bill. These things were possible in the leisurely eighteenth
century. There was no great popular demand for legislation ;
constituents did not put pressure on members to speak.
Debates were thinly attended and reported scantily, if at all.
Government was government by party, but the parties were
usually groups or portions of the same ruling class, assailing
each other with great vehemence of language, but not really
divided from each other by profound differences of political
principle. Politics were a game, which would be spoilt if
the rules of the game were not observed.

1832 changed all this, not suddenly, but inevitably.
Before St. Stephen's Chapel was gutted by the fire of 1834
its occupants became aware of a difference in its atmosphere.
The keen wind of democracy had begun to whistle through
the venerable and old-fashioned edifice. The representatives
of the newly enfranchised middle classes took legislation